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ON THE COveR: In Krishnanagar, 
north of Calcutta, clay figures are 
still made as they were about 
1800, when the one shown here 
entered the Museum’s collection. 
In the Curator’s Column, new this 
issue, Dr. Susan Bean describes 
her visit with the potters of 
Krishnanagar. In the background 
is an article in the Bengali daily 
Aajkaal covering Dr. Bean’s stay 
in Calcutta. See story page 11. 
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From the 
Director 


The campaign for the Asian 
Export Art Wing has closed with 
a total of $14.9 million raised, 
of which $11 million paid for the 
construction of the new wing 
and associated renovations and 
the remaining $4 million added 
to the Museum's endowment. 
The completion of the capi- 
tal campaign culminated efforts 
initiated more than four years 
ago with the merger of the Pea- 
body Museum of Salem and the 
China Trade Museum of Milton. 
This merger created one of the 
finest and best-documented 
collections of China trade and 
Asian export art material in the 
Western hemisphere, if not the 


world. The striking new Asian 
Export Art Wing is a fitting struc- 
ture in which to display the com- 
bined collections of the two 
museums. 

All of us are deeply grateful 
for the support to some 450 indi- 
viduals, foundations and cor- 
porations who have made the 
Museums capital campaign a 
success. The cornerstone of our 
success, however, has been the 
generosity of individuals whose 
gifts account for more than fifty 
percent of the funds received. 

Thanks to this tremendous 
outpouring of support, the 
Museum successfully met the 
National Endowment for the 
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Humanities Challenge Grant a 
full year ahead of schedule and 
also qualified for a $500,000 
Kresge Foundation grant. 

On behalf of all of us at the 
Museum, | offer heartfelt 
thanks. 


Peter Fetchko 
Director 


The Peabody Museum of Salem 
would like to thank the people 
of The Essex for their gift in 
support of the Summer issue of 
the Register 
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The winner of the Peabody 
Museum of Salem Chinese 
Name Competition will be an- 
nounced on November 5 at a 
special reception featuring a per- 
formance by American Chinese 
Art Society dancers at the 
Museum. 

The Peabody has turned to 
members and their friends to 
think of anew Chinese name for 
the Museum since the current 
phonetic translation of “Pea- 
body” in Chinese is “Dry skin 
bottom.” 

In an effort to find the 
“most beautiful Chinese name 
with a particular meaning” for 
the Peabody, Museum Advisory 
Trustee Vivian W. Huang has or- 


The Peabody Museum of Salem 
will begin its Behind-the-Scenes 
Series Thursday, June 15, at 

7 p.m. with three special tours. 

Offering a journey beyond 
the Museum's exhibitions, the 
June 15 event will feature a 
choice of these Behind-the- 
Scenes tours: The Edward Syl- 
vester Morse Collection with 
John E. Thayer III, Museum Re- 
search Fellow in Japanese Arts 
and Crafts; Conservation and 
Design with Conservator Will 
Phippen and Design Director 
Frederick MacDougall Johnson, 
and Maritime History Painting 
and Prints with Keeper of Pic- 
tures Paul Winfisky. 

Two more Behind-the 
Scenes events will be held Sep- 
tember 28, 1989, and January 26, 
1990, at 7 p.m. 


ganized the competition. Mrs. 
Huang hopes the winning name 
will be used by Asian cultural in- 
stitutions as well as Asian 
societies in America. 

The current translation sur- 
faced last year when a reporter 
for a daily Chinese-language 
newspaper in New York wrote 
an article on the Peabody. 

The Museum is still accept- 
ing entries for the competition. 
Deadline is Friday, August 4. 
Entries may be sent to: Chinese 
Name Competition, Director 
Peter Fetchko, Peabody Museum 
of Salem, East India Square, 
Salem, MA 01970. 

The new name of the 
Museum should convey: the 
specialty of the Museum, such 
as Asian Export Art and Maritime 
History; the spirit of the Mu- 
seum — that of founders and 
pioneers, and the particular 
friendship of the Museum with 
peoples of the Asian countries. 
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The September 28 event 
will offer a choice of the follow- 
ing Museum tours: Phillips Li- 
brary with Librarian John Koza; 
Natural History with Natural 
History Curator Rob Moir, and 
Asian Export Art Porcelain Col- 
lection with Asian Export Art 
Associate Curator William R. 
Sargent. 

Additional information on 
the January 26, 1990 event will 
be available in the autumn 
Register. 

Each event is followed by a 
reception in the Museum’s Cot- 
ting Room. 


To register for a Behind-the- 
Scene tour please refer to the 
registration form on the inside 
back cover. Thank you. 


Guidelines are as follows: 
The Museum reserves the 
right to reject any and all 
names submitted. 
* The Museum will notify 
only the winner by letter. 
Museum trustees and staff 
are excluded from the 
competition. 
Phonetic translation of the 
Museum connoting these char- 
acteristics is preferred. How- 
ever, other translations will be 
entertained. Entries to the com- 
petition may be submitted in 
Chinese and/or English. 
English phrases will be trans- 
lated into Chinese before being 
reviewed by the judging 
committee. 

The winner will be awarded 
a framed print of a painting by a 
19th-century Chinese artist. 

Details of the November 5 
reception and performance will 
be included in the autumn 
Register. 
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Japan Through the Eyes of 
Edward S. Morse, a traveling 
exhibit of 460 artifacts from Pea- 
body’s Japanese ethnographic 
collection, opened at the Tokyo 
Seibu Department Store gallery 
on January 2, 1989, and is cur- 
rently traveling throughout 
Japan. Consisting of objects 
used in everyday life from pre- 
industrial Japan, Japan Through 
the Eyes of Edward Sylvester 
Morse offers the Japanese pub- 
lic a time capsule view of what 
their country was like a cen- 
tury ago. 

During its 10-day engage- 
ment in Tokyo more than 16,000 
people visited the exhibition 
sponsored by the Shogakukan 
Publishing Company of Tokyo. 

As in any successful en- 
deavor, a tremendous amount 
of hard work went into prepar- 
ing for the exhibition. Discus- 
sions about the exhibit began 
two years ago and continued 
until December 15, 1988 when 
the last crate of artifacts went 
out Museum doors. Museum 
Research Fellow in Japanese 
Arts and Crafts John E. Thayer III 
and his wife, Keiko, handled 
and supervised most of the 
negotiations and organization 
for the show. Museum Conser- 
vator Will Phippen and Registrar 
Lucy Butler oversaw the packing 
and conservation preparations 
of the artifacts. Elaine Vukov, 
Ethnology Department Curato- 
rial Assistant, traveled to Japan 
to supervise the installation of 
the 460-piece exhibition—the 
largest number the Peabody has 
ever let travel. 

The Peabody’s relationship 
with the publishing company 
began in 1982 when Shogaku- 
kan President Tetsuo Ohga and 
Tetsuo Ohara, Art Books Editor 
at Shogakukan, first visited the 
Peabody. They were excited 





about the possibilities of work- 
ing with the Museum, and their 
enthusiasm resulted in Japan of 
a Hundred Years Ago, featuring 
scholarly commentary and re- 
productions of 300 historic 
photographs and glass lantern 
slides of late 19th- and early-20th 
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Lert: Elaine Vukov unpacking 
artifacts with personnel of 
Tokyo Studio Design, Inc., 
Shogokukan, Inc. and Okato 
Transportation. 


BELOW: Prof. Satoru Matsuki, 
of Kobe University of Mercan- 
tile Marine, setting up a 17th- 
century boat model. 





BOTTOM: Opening Ceremo- 
nies: | to r: Mr. Ohga, Fran- 
coise and Peter Fetchko, and 
Mr. Mitsuo Yamazaki, Presi- 
dent of the Ikebukuro branch, 
Seibu Department Store. 
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ABOVE: Mr. Ohga’s dinner 
party: | to r: Tetsuo Ohara, 
Hiroshi Shino, Mr. Ohga, 
Yoko Yasuda (interpreter), 
Noboru Akaza, Masatoshi 
Sugihars, Hajime 
Tachihara. 


RIGHT: Shogokukan Presi- 
dent Tetsuo Ohga with 
Will Phippen. 


BELOW: Jack Thayer looks on as 
Director Peter Fetchko pre- 
sents a gift to Shogokukan 
Executive Editor Hiroshi Shino. 
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century Japan, and Japan, 
Through The Eyes of E.S. Morse, 
an ambitious project of contem- 
porary photographs of artifacts, 
excerpts and drawings from 
Morse’s 1877 Japan diary, his- 
toric photos and scholarly com- 
mentary on the background and 


uses of the objects. The latter 
book serves as the basis for the 
exhibit now in Japan. 

“This is the first time 
Shogakukan has been the sole 
sponsor of a major exhibition,” 
adds Ms. Vukov. “And while 
many people at Shogakukan 
were involved with the details 
of the show, it is through the en- 
couragement and guidance of 
Mr. Ohga that the project came 
to fruition.” 

The process of transporting 
and installing the precious ob- 
jects from the Morse collection 
was a delicate and sometimes 
tedious task. The artifacts were 
flown to Japan and stored in the 
climate controlled warehouse of 
the Kato Transportation Com- 
pany’s art packing and shipping 
division. “For four days | 
worked in the warehouse on 
Tokyo harbor with approxi- 
mately 10 people unpacking and 
inspecting each object,” says 
Ms. Vukov, who was assisted by 
staff members from Tokyo 
Studio, an independent design 
company hired by Seibu to de- 
sign the show. “While each 
piece was unpacked, the desig- 
ners checked the measure- 
ments and attached tags to the 
artifacts which identified the lo- 
cation of the object in the show. 
After working with the Kato/ 
Tokyo Studio team, | realized 
that the Peabody's artifacts were 
in good hands.” 

The show was installed in 
the 7th-floor gallery space at the 
Seibu store on December 31, 
1988. Mr. Phippen and Ms. 
Vukov observed the installation 
by 35 workers from Kato Trans- 
portation and Tokyo Design. 

Assisting in installing and 
rigging a 17th-century Japanese 
boat model in the show was 
Professor Satoru Matsuki of 
Kobe University of Mercantile 
Marine. Professor Matsuki, who 
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has researched the Peabody’s 
collections, had been invited by 
Mr. Thayer and Museum Direc- 
tor Peter Fetchko to see to this 
task which took nearly five 
hours and which Shogakukan 
arranged to have video-taped. 

The Peabody Museum dele- 
gation for the opening ceremony 
landed in Tokyo on December 30, 
1988. The group consisted of 
Director Peter Fetchko and his 
wife, Francoise, the Thayers, Mr. 
Phippen, and Museum Trustee 
Joseph Hinkle — who would 
later be joined by his wife, Sally, 
on New Year's Day. 

The opening ceremony 
took place January 2. That eve- 
ning Mr. Ohga hosted a dinner 
party at a traditional Japanese 
restaurant, Camellia Mountain, 
for the Peabody crew and the 
Shogakukan staff members who 
had worked closely on the 
exhibit. 

After two more days of 
sight-seeing, members of the 
Peabody staff departed for the 
United States on January 5. 
Later news traveled to Salem 
that 16,000 people had visited 
the exhibit during its 10-day en- 
gagement in Tokyo. 

Adds Ms. Vukov: “We are 
sure Mr. Morse would have 
been pleased.” 

Japan through the Eyes of 
Edward S. Morse will travel to 
five other Seibu stores and will 
return to the Peabody later 
this year. 
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Edward Sylvester Morse, Direc- 
tor of the Peabody from 1880 to 
1916, first visited the island 
country of Japan in 1877 to study 
small sea organisms called 
brachiopods. 

His zoological research, 
however, evolved into a long 
and fruitful relationship with the 
Japanese. Morse introduced the 
science of archaeology to Japan 
and is best remembered in 
Japan for his discovery of the 
shell mounds at Omori, a site a 
few miles from the center of 
Tokyo. These shell mounds were 
kitchen middens of the Jomon 
people, a culture which 
flourished around 1000 B.C. 
Morse also became fascinated 
by Japanese pottery and built a 
private collection of 5,000 pieces 
now held by the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston. 

When Morse visited Japan 
he saw a traditional culture 
struggling to compete with the 
West, and in their mad rush to 
become “modern” the Japanese 
were discarding many of their 
traditional crafts and ways of 
life. Morse set about collecting 
the ordinary articles of everyday 
life which no one thought of any 
importance: a floor polishing 
rag, paper toys, and other ob- 
jects. These artifacts are the 
foundation of the Japanese 
ethnographic collection at the 
Peabody, and these same ordi- 
nary artifacts are now back in 
Japan after 100 years in the 
exhibit Japan Through the Eyes 
of Edward S. Morse. 
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The Peabody Museum of Salem 
will offer a Docent Training Pro- 
gram on Wednesdays, Septem- 
ber 6 through December 6, 

(Ke) SV orient 

Museum docents are re- 
sponsible for conducting guided 
tours, interpreting exhibits and 
answering visitors’ questions 
about the Museum. 

If you enjoy people, like 
learning about the Museum and 
its collections, and have time to 
volunteer, the docent program 
may be just the activity for you. 

Additional information may 
be obtained by contacting Ellie 
Bailey, Director of Education, at 
the Museum. 


Dr. Paul F. Johnston, Curator 

of Maritime History since 1981, 
resigned earlier this year to 
assume the post of Curator of 
Maritime History at the National 
Museum of American History, 
Smithsonian Institution. 

“I’m very grateful for the 
background and opportunities 
of professional growth which 
have come my way while at the 
Peabody,” says Dr. Johnston. 
“Those opportunities, and the 
friendships that have developed 
with them, have made this step 
possible. They also make it har- 
der to say goodbye.” 

We wish Paul Johnston the 
best in his new position, and 
look forward to continuing our 
connections with him in his 
new role. 
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— Daniel Cohen, Connoisseur 


THE ASIAN EXPORT ART WING: MEETING EXPECTATIONS 


By Bryn Evans 


ne year after its opening, the Asian Export 
QO. Wing has established itself as an educa- 
tional resource, a focal point for scholars, 

and an exciting new area of the Museum’s collec- 
tions. The planning, construction and opening of 
the wing were accompanied by many expectations, 
says Dr. H.A. Crosby Forbes, Curator of Asian Ex- 
port Art. Some of those expectations have already 
been met: others will take many years to mature. 

“We hoped that the new wing, and acollection 
of export art assembled as a coherent whole, 
would attract more visitors,” he says. “We also anti- 
cipated that we would reach out to a new consti- 
tuency of persons, broadly interested in the areas 
of the decorative arts represented in the collection. 
That has certainly happened.” 

Museum attendance during 1988 increased by 
30 percent (46 percent since the May 14 opening), 
reaching the highest levels recorded in the 17 years 
that the Peabody has charged admission. Visitor re- 
sponses disclosed that nearly two thirds of 1988 vis- 
itors were new visitors and that most of them came 
specifically to see the Asian Export Art Collection. 

Dr. Forbes comments that another objective 
was to make the collection a more effective educa- 
tional resource. “To a large extent we've been suc- 
cessful there as well. The two ‘didactic’ galleries 
have been particularly useful tools. We hoped not 
only to acquaint students with the export arts, but 
to use them to teach American children about the 
nature and meaning of East-West trade. In a time 
when that trade is of considerable economic 
importance, such understanding is very critical. 
The response from educators has been very 
encouraging.” 





The wing has attracted the attention of a 
number of groups interested in the decorative arts. 
“Some of these approached us, and we have in- 
vited others,” says Dr. Forbes. The largest, and 
most distinguished, was the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Ceramic Circle (ACC) in November, 1988. The 
gathering brought 126 British and American collec- 
tors and curators of the ceramic arts to the 
Museum. 

“It was the largest attendance ever for an ACC 
meeting,” reports Dr. Forbes. “The large British con- 
tingent were present as guests of the organization.” 

Articles in such publications as Arts of Asia, 
Connoisseur and The Magazine Antiques have 
sparked worldwide interest. In the United States, 
the wing is attracting specialized concerns which 
offer serious, academically oriented tours. 

“For example, in 1988 the Sotheby’s American 
Studies program spent an entire day here,” Dr. 
Forbes notes. “They found that it wasn’t enough, 
and this year they are planning to spend even more 
time with us.” 

For groups such as these the study collection, 
or visible storage area, has already proven itself an 
important resource. “It includes both silver and 
ceramics,” explains Dr. Forbes. “Visible storage al- 
lows us to make an additional 500 to 600 pieces im- 
mediately accessible to the scholar.” 

“Early this year, we completed the process of 
selecting the most representative silver pieces and 
placing them in visible storage,” he says. “By sum- 
mer, we will have done the same for porcelain. The 
selection means going through every one of 3000 
pieces. Every major area in the collection will be 
represented by the best pieces, arranged by pal- 
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ette, chronology and category.” 

Dr. Forbes’ most ambitious long-range goal 
has been to establish a representative collection 
covering the entire era of East-West trade from 1500 
to the present. “With the collection all together 
and on display, we and our specialized visitors have 
been able to assess our strengths and to identify 
areas most in need of additions,” he observes. 
“We've already closed a number of gaps in the fur- 
niture, ceramic and silver collections. Visiting 
scholars have been most impressed with our major 
pieces. We hoped that so representative a gather- 
ing would further enhance the worldwide repu- 
tation of the collection. That has indisputably 
happened.” 

Collector and author David Howard, who lec- 
tured at the Museum in February, said in his re- 
marks that “the world looks to the Asian Export Art 
Wing as a center [for the study of the export dec- 
Orative arts]. This is the most important collection 
anywhere.” 

Dr. Forbes candidly acknowledges the need 
for some adjustments in exhibition. “I think what 
some visitors perceive as a lighting problem may 
well be a labeling problem,” he comments. “Many 
decisions made from an aesthetic perspective have 
proven to be impractical for visitors. Very likely, we 
will move away from labels printed on acrylic to 
other media. The latter will not perhaps be as ele- 
gant visually, but people will be able to read them.” 
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— Patrick Conner, Arts of Asia 


How long might it take to establish Asian ex- 
port art as a mainstream element of the decorative 
arts? Dr. Forbes is noncommittal. “It took 40 years, 
from the opening of the American Wing at the Met- 
ropolitan in 1924, to establish American decorative 
arts as a discipline. However, such things happen 
more quickly today. I’m encouraged that the pro- 
cess has already begun to unfold.” 
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—Rita Reif, The New York Times 


past year as “challenging,” for himself and 
for the Museum’s maintenance and security 
personnel. 

“The wing is more sophisticated than anything 
we've ever had before,” he explains. “Sophisti- 
cated in a technical sense. We have all had to learn 
how to get the most out of the facility and its 
systems.” 

When the wing was being designed and built, 
Duley anticipated that the duties of his staff would 
increase. That, he says, has happened. “We have to 
distribute our personnel over another 26,000 
square feet. It’s not just a matter of adding another 
set of controls in a central location,” he says. “In 
many ways the wing is a separate building. The 
heating and cooling are common to the whole 
plant, but many other systems for the wing, particu- 
larly the lighting, have to be managed separately.” 

Addition of more space has, in turn, affected 
every other aspect of building security and mainte- 
nance, Duley comments. “With operation we learn 
that certain areas need almost constant security 
presence, while others can be patrolled. Those 
needs mean that security procedures elsewhere in 
the Museum have to be redefined.” 

New buildings, like many new machines, in- 
evitably come with imperfections. Some are evi- 
dent, most are invisible to all but the people who 
make the facility operate. Mr. Duley has worked 
with the contractors and architects throughout the 
past year to fine-tune the wing. “As we work out 
each problem, two things happen,” he comments. 
“First, the list gets shorter. Second, | get to know 
the subtleties of the building better.” 

The last stage, for Frank Duley and his staff, is 
the subjective process of “learning the building.” 
“This doesn’t just mean finding your way around,” 
he explains. “It means growing accustomed to the 
total environment, feeling how things should feel 
when all systems are working normally and sensing 
when something is not going as it should. That hap- 
pens slowly, and for us it’s just beginning.” 


B uilding Manager Frank Duley describes the 
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Beginning with this issue, the Register will present 
The Curators Column, a series of articles by the 
Peabody’s curatorial staff designed to highlight 
various aspects of the Museum and its collections. 
This first article was written by Chief Curator and 
Curator of Ethnology Susan S. Bean, third from 
left, who visited India last November. A similar arti- 
cle appeared inThe Boston Globe earlier this year. 
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A Pilgrimage to Krishnanagar 


By Susan S. Bean 


The prospect of being away from home and fam- 
ily, halfway around the world, on Thanksgiving 
was not a happy one. But the invitations were ir- 
resistible: to speak on early U.S. trade with India 
at the National Library’s Indology Conference and 
on the Peabody Museum’s Indian collections to 
the Calcutta Historical Society, as well as to visit 
three U.S. supported research institutes on behalf 
of the Smithsonian Foreign Currency Program 
(which would in return fund the entire trip). In ad- 
dition to all this, the trip seemed to offer just the 
opportunity | had been hoping for—a chance to 
visit the small town of Krishnanagar about fifty 
miles north of Calcutta, the original home of more 
than a hundred clay figurines and statues that had 
come into the Museum’s collection at various 
times beginning in 1800. 

When | left for India in mid-November | wasn’t 
sure how | was going to get to Krishnanagar. None of 
the replies to the many letters | had written contained 
more than a general offer of help. During the long 
flight from New York to New Delhi | lulled myself 
into a suitable frame of mind. We sped through 
sunrises and sunsets. Lunches, dinners and break- 
fasts were crammed into the space of a few hours. 
The positions of the hands on my watch became 
meaningless, and | surrendered schedules and rou- 
tines. | was now a creature of Pan Am 66, and 
when | arrived | would enter another world ready 
to receive what it had to offer. 

One of the people | had written to about 
Krishnanagar was Mrs. Ruby Palchoudhri, the Sec- 
retary of the Crafts Council of West Bengal. | was 
directed to her by Dr. Lee Horne of the University 
Museum in Philadelphia, who had worked closely 
with Ruby in her own study of lost wax metal cast- 
ing; Lee, coincidentally, would arrive in Calcutta 
two days after | did and stay at the same guest- 
house. 

Ruby Palchoudhri turned out to be more than 
helpful. The Palchoudhris were once the Zamin- 
dars (landlords) of the area around Krishnanagar 
where they had owned vast estates and even 
maintained their own airstrip. Land reform had 
long ago taken most of their property, but they 


still had several houses and many acres in and 
around Krishnanagar, and in recent years they had 
built a factory there. Because of their long and 
close relationship with Krishnanagar, the Pal- 
choudhris were especially pleased to learn of the 
Peabody Museum’s collection of figurines and of 
my interest in visiting the artisans still practicing 
their ancestral craft. Ruby Palchoudhri proceeded 
to make elaborate arrangements for an excursion 
to Krishnanagar on November 24th, Thanksgiving 
day. Soon after my arrival in Calcutta, | was de- 
lighted to learn that my dream of visiting Krishnan- 
agar was about to come true. 





Clay Image of Krishna, made in 
Krishnanagar about 1800. Given by 
Capt. Joseph White, Jr., it is one of the 
earliest Indian figures in the collection. 
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Lee and | were to be ready at seven o'clock 
Thanksgiving morning, and | made sure | was 
ready well before then. The day was going to bea 
fine one, clear and warm. | settled myself in the 
back seat of the car with Ruby and Lee, ready for 
what the day would bring. The congestion on the 
road leaving Calcutta seemed endless. Ruby had 
arranged for a film maker interested in Krishnana- 
gar to join us, and we stopped for him near the air- 
port north of the city. The road to Krishnanagar 
could accommodate a single vehicle in each direc- 
tion, but the traffic on the road included pedes- 
trians, horse and bullock carts, assorted livestock, 
cyclists, huge lorries and swaying buses each 
traveling at its own speed. Our driver, using his 
horn as a courteous warning, moved in and out of 
the lane for oncoming traffic in order to pass. The 
car swerved and bumped, often it seemed, nar- 
rowly missing some vehicle or animal. Dust and 
exhaust filled the air, and we used our handker- 
chiefs to make breathing easier. These discom- 
forts were the backdrop. The countryside of Ben- 
gal was before me, and | was absorbed in the 
panorama of rice fields and villages. 

After some time, we came upon a temporary 
roadside temple made of elegantly draped and 
pleated cloth stretched over a bamboo frame and 
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decorated with carved pith ornaments. Ruby 
knew I wanted to stop. Inside the temple was an 
elaborate clay image of Krishna made by local pot- 
ters for the Rash Jatra festival celebrating the 
union of Krishna with his consort, Radha. | recog- 
nized immediately a late 20th-century relative of 
the first two clay images to enter the Peabody's 
collection: two small images of Krishna (on dis- 
play in the exhibition Yankee Traders and Indian 
Merchants) which were donated as “two Bengal 
idols” by Captain Joseph White, Jr. of Salem in 
1800, the year after the Museum was founded. 

Potters in Bengal, including those at Krishnan- 
agar and their ancestors, traditionally produced 
images of gods and goddesses for the many festi- 
vals of the Bengali Hindu calendar. During the fes- 
tival the deity was present in the image. When the 
festival was over the deity departed, and the 
empty image was ceremonially immersed in a 
nearby river or pond. The images of Krishna and 
other gods and goddesses in the Peabody’s collec- 
tion were never intended to be preserved and are 
extremely rare surviving examples of the craft. 
Along our route we stopped at several more tem- 
ples erected for the festival, some dedicated to 
other gods and goddesses whose devotees had 
commissioned their images. 

When we reached Krishnanagar we stopped 
at the government tourist bungalow where a 
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room had been reserved for us so that we could 
have tea and refresh ourselves. Ruby had also ar- 
ranged for Mr. Mohit Roy, the local historian, to 
join us there. Mr. Roy shared information on the 
genealogies of the potter families of Krishnanagar 
and sketched the history of their craft. 

The ancestors of Krishnanagar’s potters set- 
tled there in the late 18th century on land given to 
them by the local maharaja. Around 1800 the pot- 
ters of Krishnanagar, working under the patronage 
of British residents in Bengal as well as a rapidly 
westernizing Bengali elite, began to experiment 
with stylistic innovations. Their new figurines 
were formed in a westernized, naturalistic style 
and were intended not for worship but rather to 
represent individuals or social types. For their pre- 
dominantly European clientele they created, as 
one early collector put it, “the castes, devotees, 
costume, occupation and color of the Hindoos of 
Calcutta,” while for their Indian clientele they exe- 
cuted portrait statues of maharajas and merchants 
and of historical figures such as George Washington 
and Robespierre (whose revolutionary activities 
endeared them to many Bengalis). They also re- 
created characters from western literature, such 
as King Lear and Macbeth. The potters and their 
Bengali patrons were part of a movement in 19th- 
century Bengal known as the Renaissance or 
Reawakening, an intellectual and artistic efflores- 


Top LEFT: Clay image of Krishna dis- 
played in a Krishnanagar shop. 

LEFT: Krishnanagar’s potters explained 
their craft to the author. Mrs. 
Palchoudri is seated at left. TOP RIGHT: 
Dr. Bean selecting clay models of fruit 
and insects at a shop in Krishnanagar. 








cence in which western influences were assimi- 


lated and transformed. 

The first group of figures in this new style, 
given to the Peabody by Captain James B. Briggs in 
1823, were probably made by potters from 
Krishnanagar staying at Calcutta. The group con- 
sisted of six life-size statues modeled by “a native 
artist of Calcutta”: a snake charmer, a beggar, a 
coolie, a palanquin bearer, a fakir (holy man) and a 
scrivener. For many years these figures held pride 
of place in the center of the Museum’s East India 
Marine Hall where they were joined in the 1840s 
by the stars of the collection, the life-size portrait 
statues of the Calcutta merchants Rajinder Dutt, 
Doorgapersaud Ghose and Raj Kissen Mitter (now 
exhibited in Yankee Traders and Indian Mer- 
chants). 

We spent most of the day in Ghurni, the pot- 
ters’ quarter of Krishnanagar. Our first stop was 
the shop of Karuna Prosad Paul. As | walked into 
the shop, among the many quickly and cheaply 
produced molded items, | saw figures modelled 
with the same skill as those in our collection. | was 
sure then that | had found the descendants of the 
artisans who had made the Peabody's figures. 
With Ruby’s help | told the men working in the 
shop about the Peabody Museum and brought 
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out photographs of pieces from the collection. 
Some of these, given to the Museum about a 
hundred years ago, carried a maker’s name, Rak- 
hal Das Paul. One of the men leapt up, went into 
the back room and emerged with a box of molds 
for heads. He told us they had inherited their busi- 
ness from Rakhal Das Paul’s descendants and that 
the mold for the head on the figurine in my photo- 
graph was still in their possession. They tried out a 
number of forms, pressing clay into the mold to 
get the general shape of the head, nose, eyebrow 
ridge, mouth and chin. They weren't really satis- 
fied that they had found the right mold, but they 
were sure it was there somewhere. 

This episode established the connection be- 
tween the past and the present that I'd hoped for. 
The figures in the Museum's collection had left 
India long ago; they had been disconnected from 





Krishnanagar potters use the traditional 
techniques that have been handed down 
for generations. Above, a potter at- 
taches an arm to a delicate figurine. 


their origins, from the artisans and the culture in 
which they were produced. Now | knew the col- 
lection could be reconnected and much of its his- 
tory reconstructed. 

In Prabir Paul’s shop | saw displayed, high on 
the wall, framed certificates of award from many 
of the major world exhibitions of the late 19th cen- 
tury including ones in London, Paris, Melbourne, 
Amsterdam, Berlin and Boston — the Foreign Art 
and Industry Exhibition of 1883. At the modest 
palace of the Maharaja of Krishnanagar, a popular 
stop for local tourists who peer through the slats 
of closed shutters at an elaborately appointed, 
dusty and decaying hall decorated in ornate late 
Victorian, Bengali style, | saw the life-size portrait 
statue of the Maharaja. This statue and the Pea- 
body’s three merchant portraits are the only ones 
known to still exist. When we toured the studio of 
Gautam Paul, | saw how the craft has continued to 
evolve. This potter-turned-sculptor was creating a 
monumental Indira Gandhi that would be cast in 
bronze and installed somewhere in New Delhi. 

At the shop of Karuna Prosad Paul, with Mrs. 
Palchoudhri’s help, | was able to learn about the 
process of making the models. The potters 
showed me how they constructed armatures, 
added arms and legs, and how the addition of a lit- 
tle cotton fiber strengthened the clay and enabled 
them to make tiny hands with fingers. They 
showed me the pigments they used to paint the 
figures and the tamarind glue base into which 
these were mixed. They gave me samples of 
sheep’s wool used for hair and showed me how to 
cut a paper pattern for a figure’s clothes. 

At midday we were taken to the seat of the 
Palchoudhri Zamindars, a splendid, dilapidated 
early 19th-century manor house on the outskirts 
of town. None of the Palchoudhris now live there 
but families who have served the Palchoudhris for 
generations look after the houses and land. Places 
for our party of five had been set at one end of an 
enormous dining table in the main hall of the 
house and we were served a delicious Bengali 
meal of fish curry, rice, vegetables, dals and 
sweets. As we began our feast Lee Horne and | 
wished everyone a happy Thanksgiving. 
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By Claire Papanastasiou 


Captain Gerald Bateman Smith is a man who likes 


to keep you waiting. 


A duck gunner and decoy maker since his’ 
teenage years, the 84-year-old Marblehead native 
will not reveal how many decoys he has made. At 


least, not in his lifetime. 


“Wait until I’m gone,” the 
retired yacht captain says with a 
smile. “Then you'll find out.” 

Judging by the captain’s 
energy and wit, however, it may 
be awhile before the world finds 
out how many decoys he is 
responsible for; to get an idea of 
how many, just consider the 
number of years he has been at 
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it. When Capt. Smith started 
making decoys, women had just 
won their battle for the right to 
vote. 

“It’s been along time,” says 
Capt. Smith, who began duck 
shooting when he was around 
16 years old. “I started making 
decoys because | wanted to go 
gunning.” 





With so many years of mak- 
ing decoys behind him, Capt. 
Smith admits keeping track of all 
his creations is difficult. “I give 
most of them away,” says Capt. 
Smith, who has also donated 
some to the Peabody Museum 
of Salem, which will open a 
decoy exhibit this autumn. “A lot 
of people help me, do me 
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favors...so to thank them, | 
make them a decoy. When | give 
one to them, it shakes them up. 
They say ‘You didn’t have to do 
that.’ ” 

But Capt. Smith wants to. “1 
enjoy it.” Each Christmas, he 
sends his children, grandchil- 
dren, and great-grandchildren 
decoys. 

Though Capt. Smith truly 
relishes decoy making, there is 
another aspect of his craft that 


Laer 





keeps him going: Legend. De- 
coys are Capt. Smith’s way of 
living when he’s “dead and 
gone.” 

“Sounds sort of vain, doesn’t 
it?” he says, adding that he’s par- 
ticularly excited about his associ- 
ation with the Museum and the 
upcoming decoy exhibition. 

Capt. Smith first visited the 
Peabody in 1917 at the age of 12. 
“Went on a field trip from school 
in the seventh grade like anyone 
from around here,” he says. 
Capt. Smith became more in- 
volved with the Peabody during 
the 1970s, when the late Harriet 
Shreve, former Curator of 
Ethnology, coordinated the 
Museum's first decoy exhibit. 
“She dug them out of storage,” 
Capt. Smith recalls. He also 
worked closely with former 
Curator of Natural History Sarah 





Capt. Smith 
at work. 


Ingalls. “She’s tops,” he says. 
“Don’t let her fool you. She 
knows everything about birds.” 
Capt. Smith makes decoys 
in a small workshop behind the 
home he and his wife have 
shared for 54 years. The cabin’s 
atmosphere reminds one of a 
more simple America. A coal 
stove heats the area. A single 
light bulb swaying above his 
work counter brightens the 
room. Glass eyes and cardboard 
patterns of ducks hang on the 
wall—as does a membership 
card of the Republican National 
Committee. His tools are old 
and well-kept. “They don’t make 
them like this today,” says the 
bespectacled captain, sporting a 
beige fisherman's hat. Six de- 
coys, varying in size and color, 
rest on a bench as their paint 
dries. A book on waterfowl 
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studies is open for him to use as 
a guide, mostly for color 
schemes. “I can’t do color that 
well.” 

“Capt. Smith makes nice 
decoys,” says Curator of Natural 
History Rob Moir, adding that 
the captain’s decoys are charac- 
teristic of ones made in the 
1800s. “There’s a certain ele- 
gance through simplicity.” 

The captain makes all sorts 
of decoys and miniatures. Capt. 
Smith’s decoys are made from 
native pine. Two pieces of wood 
are hollowed to decrease the 
decoy’s weight and increase its 
buoyancy, and later glued and 
clamped together. The next step 
is to brand and number the 
wooden block. The outline of a 
duck body is then traced onto 
the block, which is later cut and 
trimmed with a bandsaw. A draw 
knife is used to round and shape 
the body, which is given its final 
form with a spoke shave before 
being sanded smooth. The head 
is traced on a single piece of 
pine and cut with a bandsaw. 
The cut head is shaped with 
gouges and chisels. After the 
head is rounded and shaped, 
holes are drilled for a pair of 
glass eyes. The glass eyes are 
then inserted, and the com- 
pleted head and body are at- 
tached with a screw. Finally, the 
decoy is painted with a flat finish 
oil base color, and detail on the 
head is later added. 

And how much time does 
the captain need to make a 
decoy? 

He couldn’t say. Capt. Smith 
doesn’t keep track of time any- 
more. “I’m in and out...go in the 
house for a cup of tea...people 
drop by to see me,” he explains. 
“Il suit myself.” 

He is aman content with 
life. “I’m having fun,” he says. 
“Life’s too short.” 
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Membership 


On February 10, Museum 
member volunteers manned a 
successful opening reception 
for the Smithsonian Institution 
exhibition Magnificent Voyagers 
attended by more than 300 
members and friends. In addi- 
tion to the traditional Peabody 
punch, we were fortunate to 
be able to offer elegant hors 
d’oeuvres and pastries donated 
for the occasion by An Apple a 
Day of Salem, Celebrations 
of Beverly, Fatfingers of 
Marblehead, Fond Memories 
of Cambridge, Hunky Dory of 
Manchester (member P.T. Thorn- 
dike), and Henry’s of North 
Beverly who sent pastries and 
a cake decorated with the 
Museum logo for the occasion. 
Their contributions helped 
make it a most memorable 


evening. 


Membership has its privileges, 
but it may also have responsibil- 
ities in the form of rewarding in- 
volvement in the Museum’s day- 
to-day activities as a volunteer. 
More than 200 individuals cur- 
rently donate their time to the 
Museum as docents and guides 
as well as aides in curatorial and 
administrative departments. 
Even if you are unable to work at 
the Museum, don’t overlook the 
opportunity of volunteering 
from your own home. You can 
be of tremendous assistance by 
spreading the word about the 
Museum, such as suggesting the 
Museum as a destination fora 
club outing. Or bring your birth- 
day guests here — a treat for you 
and them! Corporate and non- 
profit organizations can become 
members themselves and be 
eligible for discounts on block 
purchases of memberships. ..or 
even host a special reception in 
the Museum. Keep the Peabody 


in mind, and you will come up 
with many ways to share your 
enthusiasm with others who 
may not be familiar with it — 
particularly with the Museum’s 
new areas and exhibitions, such 
as the Asian Export Art Wing and 
Maritime New England. 


eS 

In the past months, volun- 
teers on the Members Council 
have been hard at work ona 
new Member-Get-a-Member 
campaign reaching out to towns 
not previously targeted by mem- 
bership drives. Cities and towns 
include Peabody, Andover, 
North Andover, Lynn, Middle- 
ton, Essex, Hamilton, and Dan- 
vers. We are using the same for- 
mat developed for the success- 
ful Salem MGM drive in 1987, 
asking each member to spread 
his or her enthusiasm about the 
Museum to one friend with an 
invitation to join. We know 
there are some who are only 
waiting to be asked! If you 
would like to help with the or- 
ganizational end of this ongoing 
effort from your home, please 
contact me at the Membership 
Office, extension 161. 


oH 
In addition to sponsoring this 
issue of the Register, The Essex 
also known as Prime Living, Inc., 
recently purchased 45 individual 
memberships to be distributed 
to residents. The Development 
Group, The Essex’s parent com- 
pany, increased its level of Cor- 
porate membership to that of 
Sponsor ($500 and above) and 
were thus eligible to take advan- 
tage of the 25 per cent discount 
on block purchases of 10 or more 


Individual or Family memberships. 


Lucinda Wilkins 
Membership Coordinator 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Amesbury 

Ms. Kristin M. Noon 
Barnstable 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Revere, Jr. 
Beverly 


Mr. John W. Burns 

Ms. Natalie S. Campbell 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard W. Desmond 
Ms. Mirian |. Larrabee 

Ms. Amanda Madeira 

CDR. J. A. Michaud 

Mrs. Stephen Woodbury 
Beverly Farms 

Mr. and Mrs. Jarvis Cribb 
Mrs. George Cushing 

Mr. John Strohmeier 

Boston 

Associated Quirks 

Mrs. Earl Eacker 

Dr. Bernard E. Kreger 
Nimrod Press 

Mr. W. Gardner Wallace 

Mr. Howard Wellman 
Boxford 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter J. Castner 
Mr. Ray Martin 

Mrs. Lea Moore 

Brookline 

Mr. Francis Ganong 

Ms. Marcy Linderman 

Mr. Lawrence Lubin 

Ms. Marilyn Newman 

Mr. J. Pfeiffer 

Ms. Catherine Zimmerman 
Cambridge 

Mr. Elliot Forbes 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick S. Kimberk 
Mr. Mark J. Neebe 

Carlisle 

Mrs. Sarah Goldsmith 
Chestnut Hill 

Mr. and Mrs. James A. Carroll, Jr. 
Chilmark 

Ms. Gertrude W. Taylor 
Concord 

Mr. William C. Brengle 

Mr. Sheldon M. Wool 
Danvers 

Miss Florence L. Campbell 
Ms. Kathryn L. Mapstone 
Ms. Lisa D. Schoenwetter 
Essex 

Ms. Natalie M. Bent 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Cooper 
Gloucester 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Gigliotti 
Mr. Harry Lenchitz 

Mr. and Mrs. William Stride 
Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Weller 
Hadley 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Neale 
Halifax 

Mr. Harry Brown 
Harwichport 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard G. Sykes III 
Hingham 

Mr. and Mrs. Weld Henshaw 
Mr. Craig Keenan 
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Ipswich 

Ms. Pattie T. Hall 

Mr. George I. Walker 

Mrs. Hope W. Wigglesworth 
Lynn 

Ms. Mildred Goodwin 

Mr. David W. Hill 

Lynnfield 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Richard Milburn 
Ms. Joan Weaver 

Manchester 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Adams 
Ms. Joan F. Brown 

Mr. Alan P. Cleveland 

Mr. Daniel S. Curtis 

Ms. Ann Wood Kelly 

Ms. Carol Wood 

Marblehead 

Mr. Greg Bishop 

Mrs. Ruth Blumberg 

Mr. David W. Bonney 

Mr. Peter E. Bullis 

Mr. and Mrs. Christopher H. Castner 
Mr. Homer R. Cilley 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Collier 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry E. Cooper IV 
Ms. Lee M. Dineen 

Mrs. John Dineen 

Mr. Daniel L. Fitzgerald 

Mrs. Richard W. Fitzgerald 
Mr. and Mrs. Barry Follick 
Ms. Louise Gannon 

Mr. and Mrs. William A. Gillis 
Mr. and Mrs. William Gleason 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Gordon 
Mrs. W. G. Haddrell 

Mr. David W. Ives 

Mr. Peter Laganas 

Mr. Roy Mattson 

Miss Patricia McWalters 

Ms. Laura Miller 

Mr. and Mrs. Bill Purdin 

Ms. Rita F Ranan 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan B. Robbins 
Mr. and Mrs. Christopher B. Roper 
Mr. and Mrs. David H. Roper 
Ms. Engelina Rozenberg 

Mr. and Mrs. V. Michael Tentindo 
Mr. Joseph F. Turley 

Ms. Maryl Willcox 

Mr. and Mrs. John Zimmer 
Melrose 

Mr. and Mrs. John Bronson 
Middleton 

Mr. Leslie M. Jay, Jr. 

Milton 

Mr. Benjamin S. Phinney 
Nahant 

Mr. David Lazzard 

Dr. E. Manzano 

Mr. and Mrs. James Peterson 
Newburyport 

Mr. Timothy A. Conry 
Newton 

Ms. Tracy L. Cope 

Newton Ville 

Mrs. Margaret Hammett 
North Andover 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter P. Savage 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter B. Weger 
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North Reading 

Mr. Clark J. Sawyer 
Peabody 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Barbeau 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary Burgin 
Ms. Rosina DiCroce 

Mr. and Mrs. David Englehardt 
Reading 

Mr. Douglas Howard 
Salem 

Mr. and Mrs. Chris Albanese 
Mr. Scott Alexander 

Mr. Roger Bainbridge 

Mr. and Mrs. Jeffrey Beale 
Mr. James Brown III 

Ms. Nina Dailey 

Mr. Paul E. Doherty 

Mr. Liam Dolan 

Ms. Sharon Falcey 

Ms. Suzanne Gentiluomo 
Mr. and Mrs. Mike Gilday 
Mr. Milton Goff IV 

Ms. Geraldine Guarino 
Ms. Louise T. Jacob 

Mr. Collins Mikesell 

Mr. Robert A. Murphy 

Ms. Lucille C. Nadeau 

Mr. John O’Brien 

Mr. Joel A. Ohringer 

Mr. and Mrs. Steve Palmer 
Ms. Carolyn T. Peirce 

Mr. Raymond Perry 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Pierce 
Ms. Susan B. Rawson 

Mr. and Mrs. E. Rhodes 
Mr. Paul Ricard 

Mr. David Rogers 

Mr. Loren Ryan 

Mr. Paul S. Scanzani 

Ms. Nancy Snow 

Ms. Celeste Task 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Wyke 
Mr. and Mrs. Randall Wieting 
Saugus 


Mr. and Mrs. George Briggs, Sr. 


South Yarmouth 

Mr. and Mrs. Barry D. Homer 
South Hamilton 

Mr. Theodore C. Hollander 
Stoneham 

Ms. Nancy B. Ghareeb 
Swampscott 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Cassidy 
Ms. Eli Freedman 

Ms. Thelma Freedman 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Levin 

Ms. Kathleen MacDonell 

Mr. Joseph Patwell 

Ms. Esta Rosenthal 

Mr. and Mrs. Don Snow 
Topsfield 

Ms. Karen Anderson 

Mrs. William S. Bragner 

Mr. Richard Clark 

West Medford 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond T. Lee 
Wenham 

Ms. Meredith Hanlon 

Mrs. P. Hunt Porter 


Weston 
Mr. John R. Beaver 
Wilmington 
Ms. Kristin M. Pepe 
Winchester 
Mrs. Arthur E. Haley 
Mr. and Mrs. George Rowe 
CALIFORNIA 
La Mesa 
Mr. Daniel R. Sanley 
San Ramon 
Mr. Charles Adam 
COLORADO 
Boulder 
Mr. and Mrs. Chester N. Winter 
CONNECTICUT 
Greenwich 
Mr. John G. Palache, Jr. 
Ms. Barbara M. Sweeny 
FLORIDA 
Eustis 
Dr. Tully Patrowicz 
North Palm Beach 
Dr. Russell G. Williamson 
St. Augustine 
Mr. Kenneth Dow 
Mr. Kenneth Dow 
MAINE 
Brunswick 
Mr. Henry A. Davis 
Searsport 
Mr. and Mrs. William W. Hoeschle 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Dover 
Mr. and Mrs. Parker Colby 
Nashua 
Mr. Douglas Philipon 
Peterborough 
Ms. Clare W. Hayes 
Portsmouth 
Mr. and Mrs. Mathew Carpenter 
Rye Beach 
Mr. and Mrs. Collin W. Scarborough 
Suncook 
Mr. Peter Chickering 
NEW JERSEY 
Cherry Hill 
Mr. Edward G. Brownlee 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy Rapp 
Saddle River 
Mr. Bennett S. LeBow 
NEW YORK 
Clifton Park 
Mr. Gordon William Glidden 
Great Neck 
Ms. Helene Wainston 
Lagrangeville 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward V. K. 
Cunningham, Jr. 
Loudonville 
Mr. and Mrs. Townsend R. Morey 
OHIO 
Brecksville 
Mr. David Stevens 
VIRGINIA 
Fairfax 
Mr. John Bossu 
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Events 


Also, plan now for the three-day 
Excursion to the Berkshires, be- 
ginning on October 13. Enjoy a 
visit to Stockbridge, Williams- 
town, and Pittsfield. In addition 
to seeing the Berkshire land- 
scape during peak foliage 
season, you will visit several 
museums and landmarks, such 
as the Norman Rockwell Mu- 
seum, Sterling and Francine 
Clark Art Institute, Herman 








Life looks SO good from here! 


~~ | It was obvious from the 
* start. Ruth and Ted were 
up to something! 





First, they sold their house. 
And, they’ve been smiling 
ever since. 


They say they’re in love... 
with a new lifestyle! They 
say there’s so much free- 
dom living right downtown 
in historic Salem. 


y If they want to, they can 


To the museum...to the 
wharf...they actually LIVE 
in the middle of the 
Heritage Walking Trail. 


The most unretiring people 
are moving to The Essex. 
Call us and we'll tell you 
why life looks SO good 
from here. 


The Essex of the North Shore 
11 Church Street 
Downtown, Historic 
Salem, MA 
508-744-4050 


A Prime Living community for active seniors. 
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» walk almost EVERYWHERE. 








Melville’s Arrowhead. Led by 
Sarah Fraser Robbins and Doris 
Mahaney, the excursion will in- 
clude a wine and cheese recep- 
tion at the Clark Institute as well 
as visits to Naumkeag, the estate 
of former U.S. Ambassador 
Joseph Choate, and the Han- 
cock Shaker Village. Price for the 
trip, including accommodations 
at the Berkshire Hilton Inn, is 
$375 per person double occu- 
pancy. Final payment date is Au- 
gust 1. For more details or to re- 
gister, contact the Museum's 
Education Department. 


Youngsters will be given the 
Opportunity to learn more about 
China in a special summer pro- 
gram offered by the Peabody 
Museum of Salem. 


China and the Arts, a sum- 
mer enrichment program 
for children age 7 through 
10, will be held July 10 
through 14, from 9:30 a.m. 
to 12:30 p.m. 


Designed to stimulate chil- 
dren’s interest in creative 
arts, China and the Arts in- 
troduces youngsters to tra- 
ditional Chinese folktales, 
celebrations, games, dress, 
and food by using a variety 
of activities, such as art, 
music, storytelling, and 
creative dramatics. 


The program, which is 
limited to 15 children, will be 
held in the Museum’s Education 
Room; $60 for members, $75 for 
non-members. 

Registration is required by 
July 3. Additional information 
may be obtained by calling the 
Museum’s Education Depart- 
ment, 508-745-1876. 
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Calendar 


JUNE 
Tue 6 


TSCA (Traditional Small Craft Associa- 
tion) 7:30 p.m., Education Room. 
No Charge. 


GALLERY TALK 

Magnificent Voyagers. Rob Moir, Natu- 
ral History Curator, presents an over- 
view of Magnificent Voyagers, a Smith- 
sonian exhibition at the Museum 
through June 18. Moir will emphasize 
the exhibition’s connection to Salem 
and the East India Marine Society. 

11 a.m. Free with Museum admission. 


Sun 11 


FAMILY CONCERT 

Native American Myths. Hear Native 
American myths by storyteller Jennifer 
Justice. Winner of the Silver Apple 
Award from the National Educational 
Film and Video Festival, Justice encour- 
ages audience participation during her 
performance. 3 p.m., East India Marine 
Hall. Free with Museum admission. 


Thu 15 


SPEAKER OF THE MONTH 
Maritime Medicine in the Age of Sail. 
Dr. J. Worth Estes describes the most 
common illnesses and accidents plagu- 
ing men at sea during the Age of Sail. In 
an illustrated lecture, Dr. Estes will ex- 


plain how these common medical prob- 


lems among seamen were treated dur- 
ing the 1800s. 11. a.m., Education Room. 
Free with admission. 


MEMBERS EVENING 
Behind the Scenes. 7 to 9 p.m. See page 4. 


Denotes a 
Magnificent Voyagers 
program. 


a ‘ \ 
Ze l x 2 
/ 





Sat 17 


WALK 

Highland Park. Rob Moir, Curator of 
Natural History, and John Grimes, 
Associate Archaeologist, lead a.walk at 
Highland Park, Salem’s largest remain- 
ing wilderness area. The walk will focus 
on the diversity of wildlife there today 
and a look back in time from the per- 
spective of an archaeologist. 9 to 
11a.m. Registration required by June 9. 
$5 members, $7 non-members. Rain 
date June.24. 


Thu 22 


EVENING FILM 

Gandhi. Part of the Museum’s 1989 Film 
Series, this 1982 Academy Award winner 
about Mohandas K. Gandhi, a poor In- 
dian lawyer who becomes the leader of 
a nation and a symbol of international 
peace, stars Ben Kingsley and John 
Gielgud. 7 p.m., Bartlett Gallery. $1 with 
Museum admission. 


To register for any of the June and July programs, please turn 
to the Registration Form on the inside back cover. Thank you. 


Tue 2 7 

DAY TRIP 

A Visit to Historic Hingham and Hull. 
Hingham’s Old Ordinary, a 300-year-old 
house museum with 14 rooms, and the 
Old Ship Church, built in 1681, are two 
of the stops on Sarah Fraser Robbins’ 
trip to the South Shore. Lunch at the 
Hingham Yacht Club is included and 
will be followed by a walk along World’s 
End, a conservation area with a spec- 
tacular view of Boston Harbor. Last stop 
will be the Life Saving Station Museum 
in Hull. Registration required by 

June 20. $30 members, $35 non- 
members. Bus departs Museum at 
8:30 a.m. and arrives at 5:30 p.m. 
Walking shoes recommended. 
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JULY 
wed 5, 12, 19, 26 


AFTERNOON FILM SERIES 

Films from the Museum’s Collection. 
Enjoy an afternoon film after the 
Museum’s 2 p.m. tour. Beginning at 
3:15 p.m., films to be screened are: 
July 5, In Search of the Bowhead Whale, 
produced by the National Film Board of 
Canada, records a scientific expedi- 
tion’s attempt to study Bowhead whales 
in the Bering Straits; July 12, The Sea 
Got in Your Blood focuses on the coas- 
tal town of Lunenburg, Nova Scotia and 
portrays the changing lifestyles of 
fishermen earning their living by the 
sea; July 19, Whaler Out of New Bed- 
ford documents through historical foot- 
age the process of chasing, harpooning 
and killing whales; July 26, So Little 
Time, produced by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Interior, focuses on managing 
waterfowl and the survival of other 
wildlife. Films will be shown in the 
Education Room. Free with Museum 
admission. 


wed 9, 12, 19, 26 


CHILDREN’S PROGRAM 

Discovery Days. Explore the Museum 
with your four- or five-year-old using 
stories, games, gallery activities and 
crafts. July 5, Trees, a look at tree 
shapes, barks, and leaves — in and out 
of the Museum. July 12, Hats, search 
the Museum to find out what people 
wear on their heads — and why. July 19, 
Gulls, learn more about familiar local 
gulls and compare them to some of 
their lesser-known relatives. July 26, 
Hawaii, take an imaginary voyage to the 
Hawaiian isles using exhibits, artifacts 
and gallery activities. Led by members 
of the Museum's education staff. 

10:30 a.m. Individual programs: $4 
members, $5 non-members. Series: 
$12 members, $15 non-members. Regis- 
tration required the Friday before each 
program. 


Thu 6, 13, 20 


EVENING FILM SERIES 

The Pacific and Beyond. Journey west 
with the Museum's Thursday evening 
film series. July 6, Kon Tiki, an Academy 
Award winning documentary on Thor 
Heyerdahl’s 4300-mile raft trip from 
Peru to Tahiti. July 13, The Letter, set in 
Malay, Bette Davis stars as a woman 
blackmailed by a letter blaming her for 
the murder of her lover. July 20, The Bar- 
barian and the Geisha, John Wayne por- 
trays Townsend Harris, the first western 
diplomat to win the confidence of the 
Japanese. Bartlett Gallery, 7 p.m. 

$1 with Museum admission. 


thu 6, 13, 20, 27 


CHILDREN’S PROGRAM 

Sixes and Sevens. Learn about baskets, 
ostriches, clothing and rocks in the 
Museum's vacation program for chil- 
dren, ages 6 and 7. July 6, Baskets, see 
baskets from around the world in 
Museum galleries and create a basket 
of your own. July 13, Ostriches and 
Hummingbirds, compare the largest 
and the smallest of birds. July 20, Color- 
ful Costumes, tour the Museum to see 
the variety of clothing people from all 
over the world wear. July 27, Rocks and 
Minerals, learn ways people use rocks 
and minerals, children will also have an 
opportunity to compare the properties 
of different rocks and minerals in the 
Education Department's collection. 
10:30 a.m. Education Room. Individual 
programs: $4 members, $5 non- 
members. Series: $12 members, $15 
non-members. Registration required 
the Friday before each program. 
Parents welcome. 


Sat 8 


WALK 

Summer Wildflower. Join Director of 
Education Ellie Bailey for wildflower 
legends and lore in a walk from 
Marblehead to Salem along the aban- 
doned Eastern Railroad line. 9 a.m. 
$5 members, $7 non-members. Regis- 
tration required by July 3. Rain date 
July 9. 


Mon 10, Tue 11, 
Wed 12, Thu 13, 
Fri 14 


CHILDREN’S PROGRAM 

China and the Arts. A summer enrich- 
ment program for children, ages 7 
through 10. Monday through Friday, 
9:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. See page 


Thu 13 


SPEAKER OF THE MONTH 

Fame to Phoenix: The Story of the SS 
Great Britain. Launched in 1844, the SS 
Great Britain had a remarkable career 
until the 1930s when abandoned in the 
Falkland Islands. In the 1970s, the steam 
ship was salvaged and brought home to 
England, where she is currently being 
restored. Join Maritime Historian 
Thomas Hale for a detailed look at the 
SS Great Britain, considered to be one 
of Brunel’s 19th-century masterpieces. 
11 a.m. Education Room. Free with 
Museum admission. 


Tue 18 


GALLERY TALK 

Weld Hall. Join Museum Research Fel- 
low in Japanese Arts John E. Thayer III 
for an overview of the Museum’s collec- 
tion of unique artifacts from 19th- 
century Japan. 11 a.m. Weld Hall. Free 
with Museum admission. 


Thu 27 


GALLERY TALK 

Weld Hall. Repeat of the July 18 program 
with John E. Thayer II], Museum 
research Fellow in Japanese Arts. 

7:30 p.m. Weld Hall. Free with 
admission. 
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AUGUST 
Wed Ze 16, Dee 30 


AFTERNOON FILM SERIES 

Films from Japan. Explore Japan with 
the Museum’s afternoon film series. 
August 2, Narrative Picture Scrolls pre- 
sents scrolls, such as “Tale of Genji” 
and “The Frolicking Animals,” explain- 
ing the social and political scenario of 
mid 12th-century Japan. August 16, 
Kyoto Imperial Palace brings you to the 
Emperor's private residence at the 9th- 
century palace, hardly changed and 
only seen by few honored visitors. 
August 23, Himeji Castle studies this 
1581 national treasure, one of the finest 
examples of Japanese castle building. 
August 30, Manga — The Cartoon in 
Contemporary Japanese Life, using the 
“manga” — one of the most popular 
forms of entertainment in contempo- 
rary Japan — this film introduces you to 
one aspect of the Japanese personality. 
3:15 p.m. Education Room. Free with 
Museum admission. 


Thu 3 


SPEAKER OF THE MONTH 

Nepal — Land of Contrasts. Join Cleti 
Cervoni, Director of Education Pro- 
grams of the Northeast Region of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, for an 
illustrated lecture highlighting her two 
recent trips to Nepal including Kachen- 
junga, Annapurna and Kathmandu. 11 
a.m. Education Room. Free with 
Museum admission. 
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thu 3, 10, 17, 24 


EVENING FILM SERIES 

Africa Film Series. Learn more about 
Africa with the Museum’s special series. 
August 3, Cry the Beloved Country, set 
in the slums of Johannesburg, South 
Africa, is the first film on South Africa’s 
apartheid policy. August 10, Dust, win- 
ner of the Silver Lion Award at the 1985 
Venice Film Festival, focuses on the in- 
habitants of an isolated farm in South 
Africa. August 17, Zulu Dawn, depicts 
the 1879 uprising of Natal’s Zulu tribe, 
long abused by the British ruling class. 
August 24, West of Zanzibar, one of the 
first films to deal with the conflict be- 
tween Kenya park wardens and local 
ivory poachers. 7 p.m. Bartlett Gallery. 
$1 with Museum admission. 





Mon i Tue 8, Wed 9, 
Thu 10, Fri 11 


SUMMER INSTITUTE FOR 
TEACHERS 

Using Museums Effectively. Offered by 
the Peabody Museum of Salem and 
Salem State College’s Division of Grad- 
uate and Continuing Education, this 
course examines ways to integrate 
museum resources into the school cur- 
riculum. Participants will spend a week 
at the Peabody learning about the 
Museum’s exhibits, programs, and Phil- 
lips Library. They will also work with 
Museum and college staff in develop- 
ing models for planning and imple- 
menting a successful museum visit. For 
graduate students and experienced 
teachers only. Registration only 
through Salem State’s Division of 
Graduate and Continuing Education by 
July 14, (Course number: EDU 999-M) 
9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Education Room. 
$210 tuition plus $17.50 registration fee. 


Tue 29 


GALLERY TALK 

The Pacific Collection. The Museum’s 
Pacific Collection, started in the late 
18th-century by western explorers in 
the South Pacific, has continued to 
grow for nearly two centuries and is 
considered among the most important 
in the country. Join Chief Curator and 
Curator of Ethnology Susan S. Bean on 
a tour of East Hall for treasures from two 
centuries of collecting. 11 a.m. Free 
with Museum admission. 


Thu 31 


GALLERY TALK 

The Pacific Collection. Repeat of the 
August 29 program with Susan S. Bean, 
Chief Curator and Curator of Ethnol- 
ogy. 7:30 p.m. East Hall. Free with 
Museum admission. 
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BEHIND-THE-SCENES REGISTRATION FORM 

Please indicate first, second, and third choice of area: 
Thursday, June 15, 1989 

L] Ethnology (Thayer) 

L] Maritime (Winfisky) 

L] Conservation/Design (Phippen/Johnson) 
Thursday, September 28, 1989 

L] Library (Koza) 

L] Natural History (Moir) 

L} Asian Export Art Porcelain (Sargent) 


Please send me 


tickets @ $5 per person. 
Beeeeedismycheckfor$ 


Name Home Telephone 


Address Work Telephone 


City State Zip Code 


* Pre-registration/pre-payment required. 
Cost is $5 per person. 
* Open to Members only. 
* Limited to 15 per group (45 per evening) 
« Schedule: 7 - 8 p.m. Tours 
8-9 p.m. Reception 


PROGRAM REGISTRATION FORM 


Program # of Price Total 
people 
*M / NM M / NM 

JUNE 


Highland Park Walk = 
Hingham/Hull Day Trip = 


JULY 
Discovery Days 
Series - 
July 5 program = 
July 12 program = 
July 19 program - 
July 26 program - 
Sixes and Sevens 
Series = 
July 6 program = 
July 13 program = 
July 20 program = 
July 27 program = 
Wildflower Walk = 
China and the Arts = 


GRAND TOTAL 


*M=members, NN= nonmembers 





Name 





Address 





City State Zip Code 





Home telephone 





Work telephone 


Please make checks payable to the Peabody Museum of 
Salem and send to: Education Department, Peabody 
Museum of Salem, East India Square, Salem, MA 01970. 
Thank you. 


The Museum does not send confirmations. If a class or 
program is full, you will be notified and reimbursed. 


To register for any of the June and July programs, please turn 
to the Registration Form on the inside back cover. Thank you. 


Continuing Exhibits 


The Asian Export Art Wing. Twelve galleries and 1,000 
objects comprise the nation’s largest collection of fine 
and decorative arts made in Asia for Western use 
between the 15th and 20th centuries. 

Maritime New England. Explore the region’s 400-year 
relationship with the sea in this exhibition comprised 
of Deepwater Trade, Fishing, Whaling, and 

Coastal sections. 

Port of Salem: Merchants, Captains, and Ships. 
Paintings and artifacts of the port’s golden age. 
Yankee Traders and Indian Merchants, 1785-1865. An 
exhibit commemorating the relations established 
through trade between the United States and India. 
Tribal Style: Selections from the African Collection. 
Sculpture, masks, and personal objects reflecting the 
vitality of African artistry and craftsmanship. 
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EXHIBITS 
eT ESE INFORMATION 
BEUaS (508)745-9500 
eee 
gg 29 MUSEUM HOURS 
£Z 2 5. Monday to Saturday 
Beer ae 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Thursday, 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Sunday, 12 noon to 5 p.m. 





